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1791. When, on March 22, it was debated whether
the prince of the blood next in the order of succession
should be regent, as the Constitutional Committee pro-
posed, or whether, as some preferred, the representatives
of the nation should elect the regent from among the
members of the royal family, Mirabeau said that he had
been too ill to give the necessary thought to the subject,
and begged that the discussion might be adjourned.
Cazales pointed out that the English Parliament had
adjourned a debate out of a like consideration for
Fox; but the majority were less accommodating.

Mirabeau wrote to La Marck that he now for the
first time felt dismay, that the existence of hereditary
monarchy was at stake, that Sieyes had never before
intrigued so actively. It might therefore have been
expected that he would have spoken in favour of the
proposal of the committee, especially as it appeared to
be approved by the majority. Instead of doing so, he
made, on the second day of the debate, a somewhat
elaborate speech, dwelling on the disadvantages of
allowing mere chance of birth to decide who shall
govern the State, using arguments at least as valid
against hereditary kingship as against an hereditary
regency. Yet, he concluded, the question was un-
important, since neither sovereign nor regent would
have much power under the new constitution. As,
therefore, the proposal of the committee accorded better
with the habits and prejudices of the nation, he should
give it his support. He argued, as Brissot said, white
and concluded black. M. de Lom^nie sees in this
strange inconsistency a proof of failing powers, but
Mirabeau's intellect remained vigorous to the end, and